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To the Right Reverend Father in Gop, 
Lord Biſhop of WINCHESTER: &c. 


My Lon, 


T the ſame. time that 1 give 
I the following diſcourſe to the 
world, with that anxious diffidence, 
which it would ill become me not 
to feel, on this occaſion; I truſt ſo 
far to the merit of good intentions, 
as to addreſs it to Your Lordſhip, 
even without Your conſent : well 
knowing, that integrity is ſure to 


find protection in a candid breaſt. 
A2 Mar 
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iv DEDICATION, 


Mar You « ever "Is 3 Mr 
LorD, both in the high honours 


of Your diſtinguiſhed rank, and 


in the calmer comforts of facial 
life. And may the clergy of the 


dioceſe of WINCHESTER enjoy with 


gratitude the valuable bleſſing, of 
ſo mild a governor, and fo bene- 


volent a friend, I am, f 


. 2 


Mr Lors, 5 
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1 TIMO TH Y Iv. 16. 
Tale beed unto o thyſelf and unto 0 thy dofirine. 


1 the time dia St. Paul wrote 1 


: have looked upon himſelf as drawing to- 
wards 'the grave. They may therefore be 
| conſidered as the farewel leſſons of a great 


and experienced apoſtle, to a diſciple mau 
years younger than himſelf ; and who, be- 
ing lately become a convert to the Chriſtian 


religion, would unavoidably ſtand in need of 
advice how to behave, both in his private 
and his public character. And accordingly 
we find, in the courſe of the two epiſtles, a 


great number of precepts collected for the 


uſe of Timothy, in order to obviate every 


difficulty that might happen to diſtreſs him, 


in going dmc the duties of his miniſtry. 


m” RE. 1 ſhall drop the particular e ; 
of my text: and, that we may come more 


. 1255 home 


two epiſtles to Timothy, he ſeems to 


[+ 1 


home to the ern den which bas called us 
together at this time, ſhall only endeavour 
to explain and inforce the general purport 
of the apoſtle's advice, ſo far as it ſeems a 

plicable to Us. And this I intend to do, 
by conſidering, firſt; what is meant by tak- 
ing heed unto ourſelves: and ſecondly, what 
is meant by Ln heed unto our doctrine. 5 


Is plaaty appears, at t firſt view, that by 
king heed to ourſelves, is meant that ex- 
ample, which every Chriſtian + miniſter is 

bound in duty to ſet to the reſt of mankind : 
without which, the moſt pathetic admo- 
nitions from the pulpit will make but 
light impreſſion on the minds of our hear- 
ers; and be conſidered rather as the exer- 
ciſe of our fancy, than the language of the = 
heart. For the world will of courſe judge 

of the doctrine, b WP the nan: and whatever 
credit we may o gain as ſcholars, 
we ſhall find 4 yn advocates for our ſin- 
cerity, and fewer ſtill, I doubt, who will 
receive our advice, either with attention or 
improvement. Neque enim tantùm id 
« dico (fays Ruintilian) eum qui ſit orator, 
4 T's oF virum 


„„ 

ce virum bonum eſſe oportere: fed ne futu- 
« rum quidem oratorem, niſi virum bonum.“ 
He ſeems to have thought it impoſſible for 
a man to raiſe the attention of his hearers, 
and warm their minds with a love of what 
is juſt and honeſt, while his conduct evi- 
dently contradicts his precepts. And we 
may obſerve, that St. Paul, towards the end 

bol the chapter from which: I have taken the 
words of my text, exhorts Timothy to be 

© an EXAMPLE of the believers, in es in 


40 neige, in charity, in ſpirit, f in faith, . 
00 in Pari. 3 


3 vo not in the leaſt fulveet th that 1 be- 
fore whom I now ſtand, need any degree of 
| perſuaſion. to put the apoſtle's advice in 

practice: and yet you will give me leave, 
for my own fake as much as for yours, to 
dwell a little on one or two points of be- 


haviour, which more immediately concern 
the miniſters of the Goſpel. 


Tas firſt, particular that 1 would men- 
tion, and which ſeems indeed to be the 
foundation of eyery thing elſe, is a ſtrict 
it > = piety 


141 | 
piety and devotion, both in public and pri- 
vate. I would not be thought to mean, 
that we are, by our profe/jor, ſhut out from 
the innocent pleaſures and amuſements of 
life; or that piety conſiſts in a ſevere brow, 
and a dejected countenance: certainly there 
is ſomething in a conſciouſneſs of acting up 
to our duty, and being at peace with God, 
that raiſes in the mind a perpetual fund of 

chearfulneſs, and never fails to produce that 
_ inward tranquillity, which is the natural 
effect of innocence and virtue. The man 


| Who is bleſſed with this admirable frame of 


e temper, 18 always even and unruffled: he is 


an utter ſtranger to the gloom and ſeverity 
of the cloyſter; and comes with an addi- 
tional reliſh to thoſe numberleſs bleſſings 
and gifts of nature, of which the vitious and 5 
debauched can poſſibly have no taſte. In 
a word; we are fo far from forfeiting our 
title to the pleaſures of life, by living in a 
_ courſe of piety and devotion, that theſe are 


the only perſons who can properly be faid to 
enjoy them, and this the only religion that 
any man, in his ſober - ſenſes, can either 
yon himſelf, or r recommend to the prae- 
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tice of others: clear of the vain parade of 
phariſaical righteouſneſs, and unpolluted by 
immorality. Let virtue therefore, and the 
peace that flows from virtue, be our guide 

and our comfort. Let us endeavour to pro- 
mote the intereſts of religion by that beſt of 
leſſons, an irreproachable life: and be pat- 
terns of ſound doctrine and ſincere piety, 


both in what we Preach, and in 1 what we 
| practiſe. 15 


Ad while we are thus ſolicitous about 
regulating: our conduct in general, we muſt 
remember likewiſe not to be remiſs in the 
public adminiſtration of our office. Our 
attendance on divine ſervice ſhould be per- 
formed with a compoſed and: ſerious be- 
haviour: ſuch as may. plainly ſhew that we 
are in earneſt, and. deeply. affected with: 
what we are about; and: with that warmth. 


too, which naturally flows from a. heart full. 
of e and ue 


Ir is no part of my deſign to recommend! 
to you that immoderate degree of zeal, 


which carries us, in. all. appearance, bufices: 
YR _ ourlelves, 
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piety. 
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ourſelves, and diftorts every feature of the 
face: actions of this kind are juſtly ſuſpea- 
ed, becauſe they are eaſily practiſed; and 


after ſtriving to appear more devout than 


| thoſe around us, we may chance to paſs for 
hypocrites with every ſober man; and they 
who are diſpoſed to laugh at all ceremony 


and religion, can never be furniſhed with a 


better ſubje& for ridicule, than the fingu- 
larity of ſuch a character. 1 85 


r we nit bad. to the cloſet, we 


may there offer up our prayers to Almighty 
God with what earneſtneſs we think proper. 
But no one need be told, that we live in an 
age far from favourable to any uncommon 
ſtrains of devotion; or that the moſt likely 
method of keeping religion clear of con- 
tempt and reproach, is by a calmer degree 
of zeal, in the public diſcharge of our duty, 


and by not running into any enthuſiaſtic 


emotions; which, at the beſt, flow more 


from the conſtitution than the heart, and 
are the workings rather of an extravagant 


caſt of mind, than the reſult of rational 


* Tun 
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Turk is one thivg more, which: I would 


recommend to our dun conſideration, 


under this firſt head of my diſcourſe, and 
that is charity: without which, we ſhall be 
very far from a juſt performance of our 
duty, even as Men; and much farther 


ſtill as Chriſtians, and miniſters of the moſt 


benevolent os cnath in the world. 


Ir may perhaps be faid (aud I fear with 
too much truth) that many of us have no 
abilities for the exerciſe of this virtue: and 
that, notwithſtanding | we feel the higheſt 
degree of concern for a brother in Toa, 2 
it is nevertheleſs out of our power to relieve 
him. There is no anſwer to be given to 
this fad excuſe! and perhaps, under theſe 
circumſtances, a humane and compaſlionate 


diſpoſition i is hardly to be eſteemed a bleſſ- 


: ing. And yet, even in this lowly ſtate, we 


are by no means ſhut out from doing good : 
we may viſit the ſick; comfort the afflicted; 


and inſtruct the children of the poor; who 
are as likely to ſuffer from ignorance as from 


poverty, I need not e in this aſſembly, 
5 the 


£81 
the great importance of a virtuous educa- 
tion; nor how much it is our intereſt, as 
well as our duty, to train up the children of 
the poor {ſo far as they properly become our 
Fans in a courſe of induſtry and virtue. If 
any one is of opinion that this point may be 
neglected, without interrupting the peace of 
| ſociety, let him only obſerve how our pri- 
ſons are crouded with the moſt abandoned 
characters; what inhuman outrages are com- 
mitted daily in our ſtreets; what pains and 
expence we are at to ſecure our property 
from idle vagabonds ; and, above all, what 
numbers of unhappy wretcher ſuffer death, 
for the moſt enormous crimes, by the hand 


ol public Juſtice? Theſe are facts that can 


eſcape no man's obſervation: and it is 
equally well known, that hardly any one of 
theſe unfortunate people ever went out of 
the world, without lay ing all his bad con- 
duct, and his untimely end, to the want of 8 
; . inſtruction in his tender years. 
And where, let me aſk, is the wonder? 
certainly the mind ſuffers as much from 
nakedneſs as the body; and ſhould we 
throw. all the other advantages of life into 
| 5 


[ 9 ] 


the oppoſite ſcale, they would never out- 

weigh the want of education. I proceed 
now, in the ſecond place, to conſider what 
9 meant = taking heed unto our dodrine. 


Tits is a point 4 no leſs demands 
our moſt ſerious attention than the former. 
Indeed it is a matter of the higheſt impor- 
tance: and if there were either opportunity, 

or occaſion for doing it, the time would be 
well ſpent in duly weighing the ſeveral 


branches, of which this duty is compoſed. 


But this being much too large a plan for the 
preſent purpoſe, I ſhall confine myſelf t to one 
or two general obſervations, 


Ir 15 often bes aid, that we frequently 
make choice of ſuch texts of ſcripture, for 
the ſubjects of our diſcourſes in public, and 
treat them in ſuch a manner, that none but 
ſcholars, and perſons of a refined education, 
can poſſibly receive any advantage from 
what we preach. 9 


Tuts remark wa nearly concerns us at 


the time when we firſt enter upon our office. 
C At 


1 0 

At ſetting out, we are apt to be over-fond | 
of ſhewing the world, what we have read at 
the college: and the ſentiments which we 


deliver from the pulpit, are ſometimes not 
only too refined in themſelves, but are like- 


wile expreſſed in oe Stec and eee 


a Wie. 


I rang. myſelf ale ! in Np HUM was. 


every ſenſible man is ſure to diſlike, one 
day or other, when his imagination is grown 
cool, and liſtens to the calmer dictates of his 
judgment. In the mean while, I would 
wiſh the younger part of us to believe, that 
the generality of our hearers are very. little 
the better for what we ſay in this manner; 
and that men of learning and judgment ſee 
this kind of compoſition in a far: different 
light from what We do. Sound reaſon 
ſtands i in no need of flowers of eloquence : . 
there is ſeldom occafion to plead very art- 
fully in defence of truth : and it has often 
been obſerved of the two great orators of 
antiquity, that their colouring was always 
proportioned, to the goodneſs of their cauſe. 


N FAR 


Fan be it from me to think al ee 
* the pulpit unneceſſary. Plain truth, 
how much ſoever cried up in ſpeculation, 
has frequently too ſmall an influence over 
our practice: and notwithſtanding its native 

comelineſs, is ſometimes forced to put on 
borrowed charms, the better to raiſe our 
attention. Some degree of perſuaſion there- 
fore is highly requiſite, and what every one is 
naturally led to, who feels any concern for 
his fellow creatures. But then, we ſhould 
endeavour to convince a man's reaſon, be- 
fore we apply to his paſſions; and this can- 
not be brought about by a ſhallow, frothy 
declamation, any more than by a tame, in- 
ſipid diſcourſe: but by plain, wholeſome pre- 
cepts, recommended with an affectionate 
warmth, and a cordial ſincerity. Keeping 
clear, on the one hand, of ſuch trivial ſenti- 
ments, and low expreſſions, as may lead the 
world to think contemptibly of our abilities; 
and on the other, of thoſe cold unnatural 
conceits, and falſe ornaments of ſtyle, which 
cannot fail to diſgrace the compolitions of 


1 5 Ab, a ſcholar 


te) 


a a ſcholar more eſpecially, who ought to 
have learned a much better leſſon, both from 
the precepts and the examples of antiquity. 


As to ſweetneſs of voice, and the perſua- 
five eloquence of harmonious numbers, theſe 
are the gifts of nature; and no man can be 
| blamed with candour, whoſe compoſitions 
want theſe aids, to ſtrengthen and adorn 
them. Vet, ſince we all perceive the power 
of theſe accompliſhments, we ſhould at leaſt 
endeavour, when we have them not, to 
warm by other methods of perſuaſion, i in 


ä their ſtead. And let it not be thought, that 


an ingenuous manner of delivering plain, 
artleſs ſentiments, is by any means an elo- 
quence of the loweſt kind. Certainly it is 
in itſelf far ſuperior to the ſweeteſt accents, 
or the moſt muſical periods: for what can 
theſe avail, without good ſenſe? While, on 
the contrary, the dictates of ſober reaſon, 
though cloathed in homely guiſe, and void 
of all thoſe charms which graceful elocution 
gives, are ſure to work their way to the very 
bottom of the heart, and make more deep 
and permanent impreſſions there than the 


— 


E 
higheſt ſtrains of eloquence: for theſe do 
ſometimes i injure what they were meant to 


defend; and, like the finer touches of the 
maſter's pencil, enervate while they em- 


beliſh. 


Tux laſt a e that I (hall mike; is 
this; that, in the common courſe of our 
miniſtry, we ſhould carefully avoid nog 
upon obſcure points of doctrine: ſuch, I 
mean, as have been long the ſubjects of con- 
| troverſy, and which, for this reaſon, we can- 
not modeſtly take upon ourſelves to explain. 
More diſſervice has perhaps been done to 
the cauſe of religion in this particular than 
we are at firſt aware of. It is by far an 
eaſier matter to raiſe difficulties than to re- 
move them. Weak minds quickly receive 
ſuch deep impreſſions as are not ſoon effaced: 
and it is at leaſt an act of inhumanity (to 
ſay no worſe of it) to awaken fears and 
ſcruples, which it may never be in our 
power to appeaie again. Nothing ought to 
be preſſed upon our hearers as neceſſary to 
ſalvation, but what is clearly revealed. If 
it has pleaſed God that ſome parts of ſcrip- 


7 — ture 


(4) 
ture ſhould be of ſuch doubtful interpreta- 
tion, as to become matter of controverſy 
among perſons of the beſt underſtandings, 
every man is at liberty to judge of thoſe 
parts as he ſhall think proper: but then let 
him interpret for himſelf, and not pretend 
that he is commiſſioned to fix his belief upon 

me, or to diſturb my peace of mind by a 
long chain of dark reaſonings, which I have 

not abilities to comprehend. This I will 
venture to ſay, that no man's learning was 

ever called in queſtion for his having adapt- 
ed his diſcourſes from the pulpit to the 
meaneſt capacities: and J am ſure that it is 
the moſt convincing proof of a ſound judg- 
ment, and an honeſt heart. 4. 


I Hav now gone as far as the time will 

give me leave. And though I have been 

= led, in compliance with the duty of the day, 
x to didtate to thoſe who are better able to 
dictate to me, ſtill I wiſh to leave upon their 
minds the beſt impreſſion of myſelf that may 
L be, and to be conſidered by them as one 

5 who is always more ready to take advice 
—_ himſelf, than to engage in the painful taſk 

hes hy: 


[os 3 

pointing out the faults of others: and, above' 
all, as one who reſpects the honeſt aud vir- 
tuous of every communion ; and who wiſhes 


peace and concord to prevail, in a more 


eſpecial manner, among the ſacred guardians | 
of the Chriſtian faith. 


Tuaxxs be to God! We are tuner to 


thoſe remorſeleſs feuds and animoſities, which 
have ſo often divided the miniſters of the 
Goſpel, even in this proteſtant country; the 
| ſeat of freedom, both civil and religious. — 
But I mean not to open the ſepulchres of 
the dead — peace be to the aſhes of all ſuch 
angry diſputants! And let us take warning L 
by their fad e, = 


| OY a "ds tht us del dogether in 
unity, as because the ſervants of ſo mild 
and benevolent a maſter: paying all due 
ſubmiſſion and reſpect to thoſe of our order 
who are appointed to rule over us: treating 
the aged among us, with reverence: the 
young, with gentleneſs: the weak, with 
compaſſion: and the intemperate zealot, | 


with candour and * That when, by 


the 8 


C * | 


the appointment of Almighty God, we ſhall 
be ſummoned out of this world into a bet- 


ter, we may go down to the grave in peace 


and brotherly love, and wake to the fruition 
of endleſs j Joy and — | 
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